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but for himself. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is consistent with
itself, and the Protestant religion; and I do declare I mean not to
bind myself in my station, and in a lawful way to wish and endeavour
any alteration I think to the advantage of the Church or State, not
repugnant to the Protestant religion and my loyalty; and this I
understand as a part of my oath.

He was permitted on November 3 to take the oath before the Privy
Council with this explanation, and after taking it he was admitted to his
usual seat at the Council board. Many of the Councillors had, no
doubt, had the same mental reservations, and regarded him as unneces-
sarily scrupulous in declaring them. But after the Council meeting his
enemies (of whom there were many, for between the Campbells and
most of the other clans feuds had existed for centuries and Argyll
had been very harsh and unscrupulous both with his creditors and his
tenants) thought they saw a chance of laying him in the dust. They
went to James and represented to him that Argyll's criticism of an Act
of Parliament was an offence which might be made to appear treason-
able. James, too, had a grudge against the Earl: he had shown far more
independence of judgment than the other Councillors, and in particular
he had shown himself strongly anti-papist by insisting on the insertion
in Bills which were to be laid before Parliament of phrases which placed
the papists in the same position before the law as the Protestant sectaries;
in addition, both Charles and James distrusted Argyll: he was an
"over-mighty subject" who might easily turn the balance against the
monarchy in case of civil war. The lawyers when they were consulted
gave the conspirators little hope that a charge of treason could be upheld
on the slender grounds suggested. However, James and his subservient
Council decided to proceed; the oath was again tendered to the Earl as
Commissioner of the Treasury; he made the same explanation, but this
time he was held not to have taken the oath, and he was excluded from
the Council. The following day he was arrested on a charge of high
treason and confined in Edinburgh Castle. In the letter which the
Council sent to the King reporting their action, they stated his crime to
be that, when he was commanded to take the oath without equivocation,

he refused to do so, but gave in a paper the only sense in which he
would take it; which paper we all considered as that which had in
it gross reflections upon that excellent act of parliament, making it
to contain things contradictory and inconsistent, and thereby
depraving your Majesty's laws, misrepresenting your parliament and
teaching your subjects to evacuate and disappoint all the laws and
securities that can be enacted for the preservation of the government.